THE   REBUILDING   OF   LONDON
whetted, and ordinary men stimulated to add to their holdings.
Speculators like Barbon bought cheaply and built to sell or
let; rich men like Backwell planned whole estates;1 the
ordinary citizen improved his own amenities or invested in
extra rents,3 The dispersion inevitably left many settled in
their temporary dwellings.3 It gave others a welcome or an
acceptable opportunity to join the drift to the suburbs and
the area round the Court. But it also produced its own
antidote. Improvements reduced the number of sites available,
removed the worst features of the old city, and made it more
attractive as a residence. The aldermen, compelled by law to
live in it,4 built the great mansions whose sites may still be
seen on Ogilby's map. Others were able to build as and where
they liked. The choice between a high price for an adapted
dwelling in the suburbs and the burden of rebuilding to one's
own fancy in the city must often have favoured the latter,
despite the duties it entailed.
The progress of this class of rebuilding was not directed
along special channels. Carried out piecemeal, each house was
put up when its respective builder was ready to begin. There
was no plan, and no time table, either for the streets or for the
buildings in them.5 The Acts forced each man to leave
1 See J. B. Martin, The Grasshopper in Lombard Street (1892), bk. 3, chap. 2. To
Pepys it seemed 'a little town': (Diary, April i2th, 1669).
a The Bridge records show a number of instances, for example Thomas Honey-
love, who added five houses probably situated behind the two he already leased.
3 Some because they preferred to, some because they had to.   For the latter, cf.
Rolle, *many citizens ... are now residing in the Suburbs, and like to continue there .. .
Nevertheless, Londoners cannot justly be compelled to plant within the walls again ...
[and] it were harsh to compel them against their interest .. . sith many of them have
taken long leases of their houses in the suburbs, (and indeed could get no shorter)
and have given great fines, and know not how to put off the houses they have taken,
and to reimburse themselves without insufferable loss, and diminution*: (op. cit., pp.
225-6).
4 After the Fire, when there was no accommodation available, this rule was relaxed.
It was in force again, with certain exceptions, in 1675: (Repert., 78, f, n^v; Ibid., 80$
ff- *7> 133)-
5 On February 2nd, 1667, the House of Commons passed a motion prohibiting
rebuilding in Thames Street, dye-houses only excepted, for the reason that 'that street
will be sure to be built at any time, and if it should be now begun to be built it would
take up all the workmen and obstruct the building of the whole city': (Milward's
Diary, op. cit., p. 77). The Act contained no such clause,
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